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HAVE THE ESKIMO THE CONCEPT OF A SUPREME BEING? 
Most Rev. ArsENE TurRQUETIL,! O.M.I., D.D. 
Vicar Apostolic of Hudson Bay 


HE Eskimo inhabits the barren land as well as the seacoast, 
not merely the seacoast, as used to be said. Life on the 
barren land is hard. It calls for activity of body and of mind. 
Eskimo culture gives evidence that mentality is well developed 
among the Eskimo. Their igloos, their harpoons, their mechanical 
contrivances, and so forth, are evidence thereof. 

Life on the barrens is so hard that there is no danger of even 
the most intelligent and skilful Eskimo believing himself master 
of the scene independently of the spirit or spirits who hold his 
destiny in their hands. Even the most experienced and adept 
hunter is exposed to death from starvation. Hunting and fishing 
are, in a measure, games of chance. And even the. most re- 
sourceful Eskimo has no means of procuring comforts and luxuries 
such as we have in our own civilization. 

The Eskimo has to live apart from his own people. Two 
families constitute on the average a group or camp or village, 
and between each two groups'there will be on an average a dis- 


1 Bishop Turquetil has lived in the northern Canadian country since the 
beginning of the present century. He founded the mission of Chesterfield 
Inlet among the Eskimo of the west coast of Hudson Bay and inland 
thereof in 1912 and has been continually with the Eskimo, whose language 
he speaks fluently, since that date-——Eb. 
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tance of a hundred and fifty miles. This means that in case of 
need the Eskimo cannot count upon help from his fellows. So 
he seeks the aid of his guardian spirits. For instance, in case of 
illness, as he has no medicinal plants in his barren land, he knows 
only one means of cure, namely, the intervention of the medicine 
man with the spirits. The Eskimo appears both intensively and 
extensively more religious than the Indian. With the Eskimo 
everything is a matter of religion: methods of and times for hunt- 
ing, the way of killing and cutting up and eating game, observances 
to prevent profanation of bones by dogs, the manner of making 
clothes and of sewing and of building, and so forth. 

In short, at every instant of his life, the Eskimo shows a great 
solicitude not to displease the deities or deity whom he looks upon 
as his masters or master. He may even consider himself obliged 
to commit suicide in order to show his submission to the will of 
the spirit who calls him in the other world. 

What is the nature of his religious belief? Certain things 
are clear: the Eskimo believes that the good spirits prevail over 
the evil ones,-and that the guardian spirits who assist the medicine 
man are good spirits. But beyond this, whether he believes that 
the good spirits themselves form a sort of hierarchy, one being 
superior to the other, thus leading to the idea of one who is 


superior to all, or whether he believes that all the different names 


for his spirit(s) express just one and the same concept of one and 
the same good spirit, I do not find it possible to decide with finality. 

In the following pages I shall explain these statements a little 
in detail and shall present and discuss the evidence bearing upon 
them. Much of the evidence has to be indirect or inferential. _ If 
you question the Eskimo on such matters, you are only apt to 
succeed in getting them confused about their religious ideas and 
so you get no information that can be taken seriously. Such 
conclusions as you can safely draw have to be cautious inferences 
from other overt known cultural facts. 

1. The Eskimo believes that the good spirits prevail over the 
evil ones. When misfortune overtakes an individual or a family, 
this misfortune has come about as a result of one of two things. 
Either someone has disobeyed a good protecting spirit, and con- 
sequently seeks to reconcile himself to this spirit, asking the spirit 
what penance should be undergone in order to atone for the sin 
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and in order to show that the person really repents of it; or else the 
misfortune is: the result of malice on the part of some evil spirit. 
In this latter case, the medicine man pretends to be able to kill 
the evil spirit with the aid of the good spirit who protects him. 
The inference appears clear enough, namely, that the good spirits 
prevail over, have greater power than, the evil ones. 

2. The protecting spirits who assist the medicine man are good 
spirits. This can be reasonably inferred from facts and consider- 
ations such as the following. For, it is either spontaneously and 
of their own initiative that these spirits have undertaken to protect 
and to aid the individual medicine man when he prays for himself 
or others, and hence obviously they are good and benevolent. Or 
else, it is by means of rites and fasts and ritual expiations that the 
individual medicine man seeks the aid and protection of the spirit, 
and a certain efficacy is attributed to these observances, an efficacy 
which presupposes goodness and benevolence in the spirit. Or 
else again, the individual has been chosen by the tribe or camp as 
shaman and has been consecrated to the spirit as the mediator be- 
tween the world of spirits and the world of man, which conse- 
cration and function also imply belief in the benevolent dispositions 
of the spirits or supernatural guardians. 

It is true that cases of black malevolent magic occur, in which 
the sorcerer does evil to someone. These cases however do not 
necessarily imply that the sorcerer has addressed himself to an 
evil spirit to bring about the harm. Where there is question of 
such cases of black magic the Eskimo says: “ The medicine man 
willed it”. He “ willed” it in the following sense: he launched 
an imprecation or curse wishing evil upon his enemy. And the 
Eskimo, it may be added, have a real horror of such curses. 

Just how does the curse work? Does the good protecting spirit 
hear his protégé and merely permit an evil spirit to execute the 
malevolent wish of the medicine man? Or does the medicine man 
address himself directly to some malevolent spirit to execute the 
wish? It is impossible to give a confident answer. One thing, 
however, is clear: no medicine man is either personally or officially 
consecrated to any evil spirit, not even with the view of doing 
evil to enemies. The curse presupposes or demands, not a con- 
tract with an evil spirit, but at most a sheer wish or a sort of in- 
direct more or less aleatory prayer. 
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In the eyes of an Eskimo, one need not be a sorcerer to launch 
a curse and to have it come to pass in actuality. The Eskimo hold 
such cursing in horror and they say that an evil spirit will bring 
the wish to pass in actuality and that it is dangerous to be a friend 
of an evil spirit. But I should hesitate to infer a pari that the 
imprecation launched by a medicine man must also be addressed to 
an evil spirit, as must an imprecation launched by a layman. 

3. Do the good “ spirits” merely represent different names 
for one single spirit? Or are they in reality distinct beings? And 
if so, are they ranged more or less in any hierarchy with one as 
superior or supreme? These questions are not easily or clearly 
answerable. 

Let us take a concrete case. An individual, X, was ill. <A first, 
and then a second, and finally a third conjurer was summoned to 
cure the man. Only the third succeeded in curing the illness. 
Why did he succeed? Had he a protecting spirit more powerful 
than the spirits of the first two practitioners? Or was he, on 
account of his better observance of the taboos and so forth, more 
persona grata to the same being who was protecting spirit to all 
three ? 

Many of the medicine men themselves pretend or claim that 
they have greater success in curing than do other medicine men, 
because their particular protecting spirit is quite different from 
and superior in power to the spirits of their shamanistic confréres. 
This claim may perhaps be discounted; it would seem to be quite 
understandable inasmuch as it gives the individual medicine man 
greater status and prestige. 

On the other hand there appears to be some ground for inferring 
that the people themselves, the laity, may perhaps take a differ- 
ent view. I have arrived at this very tentative or possible alter- 
native conclusion, not as a result of explicit questions put to the 
people, but by way of inference from other known facts. As a 
matter of fact, very often one Eskimo camp or tribe will take 
from another camp or tribe rites, taboos and regulations of which 
they have heard for the first time as being acceptable to a given 
spirit of the other camp or tribe, and will adopt these alien rites, 
taboos and regulations to make themselves acceptable to their own 
spirit. They change rites without changing spirits. May this 
be due to a conviction or to a vague feeling that these rites, taboos 
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and regulations taken over from camps and tribes other than their 
own represent the will and preference of one and the same spirit, 
who may be known by one name in the other camp or tribe and 
by another name in their own? Or, if this tentative inference be 
not justified, may we perhaps be justified in inferring that the new 
alien rites are adopted because they represent the good pleasure of 
a spirit more powerful than their own spirit to whom they have 
been in the habit of addressing themselves? But in this latter 
case, if they believed the spirit of the alien camp or tribe more 
powerful, why do they not adopt the alien spirit as their own as 
well as the alien rites,——a thing they do not do? It would look 
as if they considered their own spirit as superior to the other spirits. 

As stated previously, the question as whether the good spirits 
represent merely different names for the same spirit, or are in 
reality different spirits, ranged or not in a hierarchy with one 
superior to or supreme as compared to the others, is not easily 
answered, but such considerations as we have brought up do 
suggest that the explanations given by the medicine men them- 
selves are perhaps not the last word on the matter. 

Some further light may be thrown on the question of whether 
the Eskimo have a supreme being by evidence of a somewhat dif- 
ferent nature. The religious traditions of the Eskimo do not say: 
“Such or such a spirit is the greatest, the supreme master”. They 
say instead: “Such or such an evil spirit is the most feared ”. 
And if you ask the question: “ Who is the most powerful of the 
spirits? ”’, the Eskimo will give you the name of the spirit whom 
he fears most. It is this spirit who is most in his mind and 
thoughts. The good spirit is less in his thoughts, for prayer to 
the good spirit does not consist in asking favors of him. This 
would be to insult him; for he is good, and he knows what to do. 
Prayer consists rather in making reparation for the faults and 
delinquencies of the human sinner or in asking protection against 
the evil spirits. 

If, instead of plying the Eskimo with questions, you just listen 
in when he is talking about the spirits who are his masters, it will 
nearly always happen that he will give the name of the goddess, 
mother of all men, who is known by the name of Nilia’yok. 

The Eskimo word for “ wife” is nuliak. It means both “ the 
one who has productivity, life ” and “ the one who is made produce, 
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give life”. Niilia’yok can be translated “the one who is wife”, 
-yok being the ending for the third person singular. Nu which 
occurs in the word for man, inuk, seems to mean “that which 
appears, which is produced, which is alive”, and the best of all 
things alive, man. The infix i[k] means “the one who has”, 
and always has, according to his nature,—there being another 
Eskimo infix meaning “the one who has, but only occasionally, 
now and then, not always or according to his nature”. A reason- 
able interpretation of niilia’yok would seem to be “ the one who has 
things produced, appearing, who has things alive, who has men ”’.” 
Nilia’yok thus seems etymologically to be associated with life, 
life-giving, and human lives. 

But, however that be, at any rate, she is looked upon as the 
mother of all men, including both Eskimo and whites. We may 
note in concluding that the Eskimo, while saying she is the mother 
of Eskimo and kablunait (plur. of kablunar, “ white man”, lit., 
“small eyebrows, eyebrows hardly visible”), do not mention her 
as being the mother of Indians and of other people, although of 
course they know about the Indians. 


NOTES ON THE INDIANS OF THE LLANOS OF CASANARE 
AND SAN MARTIN (COLOMBIA) 


Dr. HERMANN VON WALDE-WALDEGG 


Boston College 


HE present short paper has been written up from the writer’s 

field notes on the religious and social culture of the Indians 

of the Colombian Llanos, a region which he first visited in the 
winter months of 1932-1933. 

The Llanos comprise the vast lowlands of 240,coo sq. km. east 
of the Cordillera in southern and eastern Colombia. They are 
divided by the Meta River into the Llanos of Casanare to the 
north of the river and the Llanos of San Martin to the south there- 
of. The Meta itself is a tributary of the Orinoco, 


2 For other differing and somewhat similar derivations of Nilia’yok see: 
Thalbitzer, The Cultic Deities of the Inuit (Eskimo), in Intern. Congr. 
Amer., 22, Roma, (1926) 1928, ii. 378; H. N. Wardle, The Sedna Cycle, 
Amer. Anthrop., n. s. 2, 1900, 570. 
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The aborigines of the Llanos are dying out rapidly. This is 
due partly to diseases, such as anemia, typhoid, dysentery, small- 
pox, ipian, and so forth, partly to invasion, expulsion and extermin- 
ation by the whites. The extermination went on particularly from 
1907 to the beginning of the Great War, in connection with the 
brutal exploitation by the rubber interests operating between the 
Putumayo and the Orinoco. Thousands of these Indians were 
killed ; others were torn from their homes and engaged as slaves 
for the winning of the liquid gold; still others emigrated of their 
own will rather than become victims of the white terror. 

Of the many tribes now living in the Llanos, the principal are 
the following: the Salivas, between the Pauto and Guanapalo 
rivers, tributaries of the Meta; the Achaguas, on the middle course 
of the Cusiana (a tributary of the Meta) between Mani and 
Orocué; the Guahivos, along the whole course of the Pauto and 
Carupana, and down in a half circle as far as San Martin; the 
Tunebos, on the Cobaria near where it empties into the Arauca; 
the Yaruros, south of the Meta, not far from the settlement of 
San Rafael ; the Amortas, on the upper part of the Tuparro, north 
thereof ; the Varianas, on both sides of the Vichada, within a radius 
of some sixty miles from Ocupano; the Piapocos, some hundred 
miles farther down the Vichada, between Guiririma and Ateimo; 
farther south, the Piriri, Tigreros, Catanaribos, and many other 
tribes. Of the above, the Guahivos are the most numerous tribe 
of the Llanos, and to the Guahivos belong: the Tamudes, on the 
Ele, near its confluence with the Cravo; and the Melles or Cuibas, 
in the territory between the middle course of the Ele and Lipa. 
These two sub-groups. of the Guahivos speak dialects of the 
* Guahivo language, and also speak Guahivo. 

All these tribes present similar physical characteristics: with 
dolichocephalic heads, coarse black hair, prominent cheek bones, 
and light brown skin. Their average stature is 5’ 8%". 

All of these groups, or at least all whom I have visited person- 
ally, appeared, in spite of judgments which have been expressed 
to the contrary by others, as good-natured, hospitable, and straight- 
forward, and as excellent family-folk. 

Notwithstanding physical and linguistic relationships among 
these tribes, they differ appreciably one from the other in many 
important phases of culture. These differences seem traceable 
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chiefly to differences in environment and to constant migrations 
that have brought them into contact with very heterogeneous cul- 
tures. In the following pages we shall give some data on the 
religious and social culture of some of these tribes,—first of all, 
on the Salivas and their religion. 

Up to the beginning of the nineteenth century the Salivas in- 
habited the forests of the Vichada near where it empties into the 
Orinoco. Thence they were driven by Carib tribes who crossed 
the river. The Salivas believe in a supreme invisible deity called 
Puru. He is the creative power from whom all things visible and 
all natural forces have had their origin. This power, the Salivas 
believe, rules over their destinies, sending them blessings or 
calamities in accordance with their good or bad conduct. The 
natural forces,—wind, fire, earthquake, and thunder,—are emana- 
tions of Puru, as are also other forces operative in the natural and 
the human world. 

Guaigerri, the wind, sweeps over the earth and moves the clouds 
on which Cuisiabirri, the fire, is seated. The latter causes the 
lightning, and thus arouses the anger of the sleeping Puivisana, 
the earthquake, who resides in the dark regions of the earth. His 
grudge is the thunder, which is so terrible that Chavisana, the 
water, covers the earth with floods in order to soothe the pains of 
the firestruck deity, who in an excess of anger shakes the earth 
by turning around in his underground bed. This logical sequence 
of events is ordered by Puru in order that Qurrama Minari, the 
hidden force of vegetation, may favor men with the benefits of 
his fruit. 

Sometimes, however, in order to punish the inhabitants of the 
earth for their misdeeds, Puru unchains all these elements. Then, 
houses are burned, food becomes scarce, and men are frightened 
by the anger of Puivisana who upsets the earth. 

There are also two other personifications of the power of Puru: 
Barraca, wealth; and Achacatu, who is looked upon as a sort of 
tempting force inducing men to do things which provoke the anger 
of Puru. Achacatu is an emanation of the all-powerful Puru 
and at the same time the power in conflict with him. 

The above-mentioned natural forces are conceived of by the 
Salivas, not as independent gods, but as parts or attributes of the 
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one, everlasting Puru. The natives invoke them and model them 
in clay and wood, in order to secure their intercession with the 
one, Puru, from whom they had their existence. Of Puru, how- 
ever, representations are never made in such clay or wooden images. 
When I asked them the reason for their not doing so, they said: 
““ Nobody has ever seen Puru, he is like this”, and they pointed 
out the invisible air. They never invoke Puru, for they feel that 
all invocations should reach him through the deified natural forces 
which are the direct cause of their pleasure and sufferings and 
which they can see and even feel. 

Puru was never created. The natives have not the term 
“eternal”; they do say however that Puru existed before all 
things visible by them existed. 

Puru blew into the clouds and so provoked the first rain to fall 
on the earth, which latter brought forth plants, animals, and also 
men. Due to the activities of Achacatu, men refused to recognize 
the great all-creating Puru. They were wicked and became the 
allies of the evil deity against the supreme benevolent deity. So 
Purw finally determined to destroy them. He sent a great flood 
over the earth, called Catana Menoa, but the envious Achacatu 
took from among his worshipers a man and a woman and hid this 
man and woman in the stomach of a dolphin, from which they 
crawled out after the recession of the waters of the flood. The 
disaster which had befallen them made them recognize the power 
of Puru. They now made to him offerings of fruit, and of feathers 
of the guacamayo, with which they adorned their huts in order to 
enjoy his sight. 

After a short time, a new generation was born that feared the 
great Puru. The envious Achacatu then fashioned a large, terrible 
snake that was to eat them up. But Cuisiabirri took up battle 
against the snake and killed it with a stroke of his fire. The dead 
snake rotted; worms formed in its bowels. It was from these 
worms that were born the Salivas’ great enemies, the Carib tribes, 
who drove the Salivas from their ancient homeland upon the 
Orinoco. 

The Salivas, it may be noted, do not think that all animals lost 
their lives during the flood; in fact, the flood myth does not speak 
about the animals at all. 
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Thus far we have been speaking of the Salivas. The religion 
of the Achaguas and Tunebos is very similar, but the natural forces 
play more the roles of real and separate deities. 

A word now, in passing, about the medicine man’s treatment 
of disease. When a person gets sick, the piache or witch doctor 
blows on the patient and licks his body from head to foot, and 
cold water is continuously thrown over the face, arms and chest 
of the ill person. The water cure is explained by the native theory 
of disease in the case. Malevolent Achacatu has stolen some fire 
from benevolent Cuisiabirri and has put it into the body of the 
sick person. In order to cure the patient, the fire must be extin- 
guished. The best cure, therefore, is that of cold water. Some- 
times, in fact, the patient is actually lain in the water; the conse- 
quence is, of course, a quick death, for which the witch doctor 
cannot be blamed, since his means of combating the malevolent 
deity are not always efficacious enough to extinguish the enormous 
mass of fire which devours the body of the patient. When a baby 
becomes ill, the mother draws blood from her tongue and sprinkles 
the baby with the blood. 

Let us now pass from the religious and medical beliefs and 
practices of the Salivas and others to their social culture. In the 
space at our command only certain points can be touched upon, 
and these but sketchily. , 

When a child is born, the mother as a rule receives no assistance. 
She goes near the river, and immediately after delivery gives her 
new-born infant a bath. Then she returns home and goes about 
the performance of her usual duties as if nothing had happened, 
while her husband lays himself down and begins the most doleful 
lamentations. A portion of his being has been taken away by the 
birth of the baby and he needs eight full days and nights to re- 
cover, while all his friends and relatives come to console with him 
and so to soothe his pains. The most important part of this lying- 
in period is the gifts, consisting of fruit, arms, blowguns, house- 
hold utensils, and, under all circumstances, great quantities of yopa. 

The birth of twins is considered one of the greatest misfortunes, 
and, among the Salivas, the second-born of the twins must be 
instantly put to death by the mother. This custom finds an ex- 
planation in the native concept of the soul. The natives believe 
the individual has only one soul. When a child is born, the father 
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loses part of his soul. When two children are born at the same 
time, the father has to suffer a double loss, and this double loss 
from his own soul might cause his death. He infers, therefore, 
that the bearing of twins has been his wife’s own fault; she may 
have desired -to tear his soul to pieces in order to bring about his 
demise and so be free to marry some other man of whom she has 
become enamoured. His wife is consequently given a frightful 
beating, and, in order to restore her husband’s life, she is made 
to kill the second-born of the twins. 

On asking the piache if a similar double loss does not occur if 
a man has several children in natural succession, one every year 
or one every two years, I was answered as follows: yes, that is so, 
but the father is not in danger then of losing his life, for the 
wound caused in his soul through the split occasioned by the birth 
of one child has time to heal up before the birth of the next. A 
strong and robust soul can keep splitting indefinitely without en- 
dangering a man’s life, if sufficient interval between births gives 
time for healing. 

This concept of loss of part of the father’s soul at the time of 
a birth explains likewise, for the native, the man’s lying-in and 
lamentations when his wife gives birth to a baby. 

Circumcision, for both male and female infants, by puncture, 
takes place eight days after birth. Circumcision is general among 
a great many tribes. on both sides of the Orinoco, as it is near the 
mouth of the Amazon. It does not take the place of initiation 
ceremonies ; these initiation ceremonies occur later on and have the 
purpose of introducing men as well as women into marital life. 
The ceremonies for girls are observed with greater solemnity. 

As a general rule the family is strictly monogamous. Bigamy 
is permitted only to chiefs and sometimes also to witch doctors in 
order to make sure of proper succession. Among the Salivas and 
some of the other tribes, such as the Achaguas and Tunebos, prop- 
erty ‘is inherited, not by the man’s son, but by his sister’s son. 
The Indian is never certain of his wife’s fidelity, in spite of the 
very strict rules in force on this score, so he says: “Since I am 
in no way certain that my wife’s son is really my son and not the 
son of some other man, I will leave my property to my sister’s son, 
for there is no: doubt that he is really her son.”’. If he has no 
sister, his property passes to the nearest relative in the female line. 
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An exception to this inheritance rule exists only for the chief 
and the witch doctor. They have two wives, and therefore they 
feel surer than do the rest of the tribesmen that at least one of 
their children is their own. The question, however, still remains: 
which of the many children is really theirs and consequently en- 
titled to succession. 

For the chief’s successor, the question is decided first by the 
tribe, which elects as his successor the one from among his sons 
who has most inherited the qualities of his father. If there are 
no males in the line, one of the married men of the tribe, or in 
exceptional cases even an unmarried man, is elected. The witch 
doctor invokes Puru through the medium of other deities whom 
we mentioned above. After the tribe has undergone a severe fast 
lasting three days and nights, the witch doctor gets into direct 
communication with these deities in a secret rite held at night in 
an isolated place. If the person supernaturally designated as a 
result of such rites and observances turns out to be the same 
person who has been elected by the tribe,—which is generally the 
case,—the transmission of the power of the chieftaincy to him 
takes place at once. If not, a new election is held in which the 
one chosen will be the one designated by the deity. A highly 
interesting ceremony then follows, but limits of space do not here 
permit us to go into this in detail. 

The witch doctor’s children become his aids when they are about 
eight years old, and he initiates them in the different ceremonies. 
When he dies, his successor is chosen by his sons, and with an- 
other remarkable ceremony. 

Among all the Indians of the Llanos, there is a strict obligation 
to wear the breech clout. It can never be taken off, not even 
when bathing. 

Prostitution is severely punished, especially if practised with a 
member of another tribe, or, among the clan-organized Guahivos, 
with a member of the same clan. A word now on each of these 
two cases. 

In the first case, the purpose is to keep the blood of the tribe 
pure. Should a woman practise prostitution with a member of 
an enemy tribe, the whole tribe gathers together and she is obliged 
to undergo a severe fast for three days and three nights conse- 
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cutively. During this time she is closely watched and is not 
allowed to drink a drop of water. On the fourth day her womb 
is cut out from her body and is burned, and the ashes are then 
flung to the wind, that has to carry them back where they belong. 
The woman of course dies under the operation. After her death 
in this manner, she is clean again and is granted customary burial. 
Her body is bound at several parts and is thrown into the river, 
wheré the caribes eat her flesh in a few minutes. With the chang- 
ing moon, her bones are gathered up and buried. Her dwelling 
is avoided, and is finally burned down. The seducer, if known, 
is generally hunted down. 

As regards the second case, the Guahivos, including the Tamudes 
and Cuibas, are totemistically organized into exogamous clans. 
Prostitution or sexual intercourse between members of the same 
clan among the Guahivos is looked upon as incestuous, for there 
is supposed to be a blood relationship between clan members. 

While prostitution with a member of an enemy tribe is pro- 
hibited, the theft of the wife or daughter of any enemy is permitted 
for social and sometimes for religious reasons. 

Murder and theft are severely punished. To kill an enemy of 
the tribe is, however, a virtuous deed. Likewise, a tribesman 
who manages to secure food or other supplies outside his tribe 
in order to satisfy the need of his fellow-tribesmen is looked upon 
as having done a praiseworthy thing. 

In general the established sanctions for transgressions are the 
following : whipping ; expulsion from the tribe ; prohibition against 
wearing characteristic paintings, for certain minor crimes; some- 
times, enforced tattooing on the face or other part of the body, 
in order to mark the person as an outlaw. Capital punishment is 
inflicted in only one case, that of sex relations by a woman with 
an enemy of the tribe, as explained above. 

Political power, such as exists, lies mainly in the hands of the 
piache, whereas the ties of the tribe with the chief are generally 
very loose. The latter is considered more as an advisor, with a 
certain amount of responsibility, than as a person to whom strict 
obedience is owed. If, however, his advice is reasonable, every- 
body follows his will. 
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CHIPPEWA PRE-NATAL FOOD AND CONDUCT TABOOS 
Sister M. Inez Hixcer, O.S.B, 


Altoona, Wisconsin 


HE information in the following pages on pre-natal food 
taboos and prescriptions and on pre-natal conduct taboos 
and prescriptions was obtained from mothers ranging in age from 
ninety-three years—or maybe a hundred—to those still in their 
teens, on the Chippewa reservations of Red Lake in Minnesota, 
of Lac Court Oreilles, Lac du Flambeau, and La Pointe in 
Wisconsin, and of L’Anse in Michigan, during the summers of 
1932, 1933 and 1935. 

An expectant Chippewa mother eating popped wild rice may 
expect her child to have difficulty in breathing. If she eats turtle, 
the baby will stretch continually after birth. The eggs of the 
turtle, too, are taboo. So are chicken eggs and fish eggs. Black- 
birds, robins or any animal that makes a sound like a bird will 
cause the baby to become a “cry-baby”. The eating of porcupine 
is forbidden, for the sharpness of the quills produces headstrong 
babies as well as hateful and sensitive natures. 

The grebe or “ hell-diver” will cause the baby to moan after 
it is born, for the “ hell-diver” has a pitiful, hard moan. A 
woman who eats fish or duck can expect her child to have to vomit 
often. Entrails of all animals including fish are forbidden. The 
eating of these will cause the umbilical cord to grow big and tough 
and stiff. Eating the fish called sisko, which swims with snake- 
like movements, will cause the child to move its body in a snake- 
like manner. 

The mother must not eat suckers, for the baby will have a large 
head like that of a sucker. She must not eat potatoes, milk, or 
foods mixed with vinegar. She must not eat /dsh, a fish the color 
of a snake. Some informants had been told never to eat the end 
part—head or tail—of any animal, for the child might be born 
with a large head and feeble limbs. Birth would then be difficult. 
Birth will be difficult if she eats lynx, “ for the lynx has a hard 
time giving birth to its young.” Birth will also be difficult if 
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she eats too much food or eats fatty foods, for the baby will grow 
very large. A medicine woman said she advised all women not 
to drink water ‘during the first month of pregnancy. 

None of the informants had ever heard of food taboos or food 
prescriptions for the father during the period of pregnancy of 
his wife. “ Men could eat anything at any time.” Neither had 
any informant ever heard of any food taboos or food prescriptions 
for maternal or paternal relatives of the child. 

Although several informants followed food prescriptions when 
pregnant, most of them had never been told what to eat. Some 
said expectant mothers are encouraged to eat venison and every 
variety of soup. Herring, whitefish, trout, and cranberries are 
considered good foods. - Women in the neighborhood prepare deli- 
cate dishes and bring them tc the expectant mother who in turn 
gives them a present such as a piece of cloth. 

“One woman used to prepare the head of a deer for me,” said 
one informant. “ The woman used to tell me to eat it for then 
my baby would have thick eyebrows and long eyelashes. I ate 
deer heads for all my children but only one child — one of my 
daughters—has long eyelashes and thick eyebrows.” Women are 
told not to eat immediately before birth, for an empty stomach 
facilitates birth. 

Conduct taboos, too, are to be observed by the expectant mother. 
She is warned not to look at any dead person, for her child will 
be marked. Its eyes will not only lose their brightness but will 
be dazed and queer-looking. Looking at any one suffering may 
mark the child. The mother is also warned not to look at lizards, 
snakes, or other creeping animals. One mother who had been 
frightened by a lizard after being pregnant but a short time, gave 
birth to a baby that had a head and legs like a lizard, and queer 
looking, short arms. 

An expectant mother looking at a physically deformed person, 
such as one who has a drooping eyelid or a mouth drawn to the 
side, may expect her child to have these defects. Looking at a 
deformed animal, such as a deformed calf, will also cause the 
child to become deformed. Should the mother’s eyes have rested 
on some forbidden object she is not to turn to look again. Women 
are forbidden to torment any animal, especially little animals. 
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If a child is born with skin of an unnatural color and has fits 
or convulsions, an Indian will say at once that the mother must 
have stepped over a tree felled by lighting. Some one will immedi- 
ately go out in search of such a tree, bring back some of the 
wood, and bathe the baby in a decoction made of it. The child 
will be given a daily bath in it until the rash disappears. 

Chippewa women are also given advice relative to their conduct 
during pregnancy. A pregnant woman is not permitted to “ lazy 
around.” In early days, she was made to do hard work such as 
chopping wood, “ for that kept the child loosened and made birth 
easy.’ “ The first time I was pregnant I didn’t feel well and 
sat down. My mother said to me ‘Get up! This is not a sick- 
ness!’ I had to go to work; had to be on the move all the time.” 

Turning in bed while lying down causes the umbilical cord to 
wind around the baby’s neck or around its shoulders, or may even 
cause it to slip under one arm, thus making birth difficult. It 
might even strangle the child. Women should either stand up and 
turn to a side, or lean on an elbow and turn over, or sit up and 
turn over. Informants who heed this warning have no difficulty 
giving birth. 

There are no pre-natal conduct prescriptions for the husband 
or for relatives, except that the husband is strictly forbidden during 
his wife’s pregnancy to strike her or to speak in a harsh manner 
to her. 


A BOY AND A LION 


[This cameo contribution to folk-lore in the making, and to the humanities 
has come to the editor’s desk, and he is passing it on, with whatever editorial 
apologies may be due, in the original simplified spelling. It was written 
by a fifth grade youngster at an Arizona Indian School.—Eb.] 


Once upon a time a boy was riding alone the road enjoying the 
nice freash air on his cyclist. After awhile he heard a nose behind 
him. He looked behind him, and saw a lion behind him he was 
scared but he just keep on riding his cyclist. In a few minuet he 
got tired and begin to sweat for he was tired riding the wheels. 
The fast the boy goes the more faster the lion go after him. 

He don’t know what to do so he jumed from his beysil and 
he turn the freach light on the lion’s face and the lion just ran 
into the bushes. 
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CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 


AIMS: 


The advancement of anthropological and missionary science through 
promotion of: 


a. Anthropological research and publication by Catholic missionaries 
and other specialists, and of 


b. Ethnological training among candidates for mission work. 


MEMBERSHIP: 
Open to all, clergy and laity, Catholic and non-Catholic, interested 
in the aims of the Conference. 


Dues: Active members 500 @ year 
Contributing members ..... 
Sustaining members ...........++eeee+ 25.00 @ year 


Subscription to PRIMITIVE MAN: Yearly (2 double or four 
single numbers), $1.00; double numbers, 50 cents each; single 
numbers, 25 cents each. 


PUBLICATIONS: 
All classes of members receive: 


1. PuBLICATIONS OF THE CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 
—the annual series of brochures and monographs; 


2. Primitive Man—published quarterly. 


Please address all applications for membership and other communi- 
cations to the Secretary-Treasurer, 


Rev. John M. Cooper 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 
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